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From the Marklane (London) Express. 
SYSTEM OF CULTIVATING THE MAN- 
GEL WURTZEL, 

As practised on the Farm of Preston Mains, in 
East Lothian. 

BY G. KIRK, RESIDING AT PRESTON MAINS, N, B. 


From the circumstances of the Mangel wurtzel 
having been under cultivation in this country for 
a great number of years, and its properties so well 
and so generally understood, it will be no news to 
the great majority of farmers of the present day, 
to be told that it is a vegetable possessed of qual- 
itics of the greatest utility to every one, at all 
interested in the management of live stock, but 
more especially so to the dairy farmer, as its laxa- 
tive tendency will, in all probability prevent its 
being extensively used in the fattening of live 
stock ; but although a vast portion of the agricul- 
tural community may have been made aware of 
its qualities, through the medium of the agricul- 
tural and other periodiczls of the day, which now 
daily emanate from every city in the empire, and 
carry to every corner of the land a knowledge of 
the arts and usages of civilized life, and steadily 
disseminate that seed, the fruit of which will, at 
no distant day, be reaped, in the shape of a uni- 
versally civilized, intellectual Britian ; yet it may 


be, that a knowledge of the most proper way of 


cultivating it, is not so generally diffused, Be it 
our task then to supply this information. 

Before entering more immediately upon a des- 
cription of its*tillage, it may be proper to remark, 
that the mangel wurtzel seems to thrive best, and 
to attain the greatest degree of perfection, on that 
description of soil generally known in Scotland, 
as ‘*good turnip land ;” that is, a rich, mellow 
loam ; soils of an extremely cohesive or light des- 
cription, are unfit for this root; but, good crops 
have nevertheless, been raised on the soils of me- 
dium quality, but it is in general, grown on the 
superior portions of the farm, 


The soil on which this sort is intended to be 
cultivated, should be turned over, if the season 
admit, towards the conclusion of autumn, or as 
early in winter as possible, in order that the soil 
may be subjected for as long a period as possible, 
co the subduing influence of winter frost. About 
the end of April, or beginning of May, prepara- 
tions should he made for seed time, the seed be- 
ing in general, put in about the middle of the 
month ;,and, here no expense should be spared, 
and no effort unexerted, by repeated ploughing, 
harrowing, rolling and hand-picking, to effect a 
complete pulverization of the soil, and a thorough 
eradication of root weeds, as the fate of the future 
crop, in a great measure, depends on the perfect 
performance of these processes, 

After the soil has been completely pulverized 
and cleaned, the drills or ridgelets are drawn off 
by a double turn of the plough, or what in farm- 
ing phraseology is styled a “bout,” to 27 inches 





apart. The manure (which is administered to 


this, in a somewhat greater portion than to the) 


generality of green crops) is then carted in, aud 
spread by boys or women, in the intervals of the 
drills, and covered in by reversing the ridgetets, 
The common turnip-sowing machine (the hind 
roller being tied up or removed) is then sent over 
the drills, the spouts of which make a slight ex- 
cavation in their centre, which serves as a guide 
to the planters, who having received a quantity of 
seed, which is carried in an apron or bag, suspen- 
ded before them, proceed as follows : 
vided with a piece of wood ten inches in length, 
which is the distance generally kept between the 
plants in the drills, and which is placed in the ex- 
cavation made by the spouts of the turnip-sowing 
machine, three of what are generally called seeds, 
are placed at both its ends in the ground by pres- 
sing them down with the finger or thumb, bnt 
de facto, what is generally called a seed, is just a 
cluster of capsules or seed-vessels, each enveloped 
with its particular calyx or flower cup; to this 
circumstance, in a great measure, Is to be attribu. 
ted the frequent failures of this crop, moisture be- 
ing precluded from reaching the seed, on account 
of the hardness of the calyx or capsule, and for 
this reason, seeds should never be placed more 
than one inch below the surface, in order that 
they may have the full benefit of the midnight 
dews, and genial showers of early summer.— 
When placed in the ground, as already described, 
the piece ef wood is pushed forward, until the 
end next the planter is immediately above the 
seeds last planted, and a similar number of seeds 
are put in atthe further end, and so on till the 
process of planting is completed, after which the 
land should receive { slight rolling to level and 
consolidate drills, After the plants b-ve been 
about four weeks above ground, they should be 
singled out with the hand, in which ease the 
sirongest plants should be left in the soil, and the 
weaker ones removed, and blanks (should any ap- 
pear) may be made up with the extra plants ; and 
during the season the intervals between the drills 
and plants sheuld be carefully kept free from 
weeds, by repeated horse and hand-hoeings, till 
the leaves of the plants begin to approximate in 
the drills, and to form a leafy canopy over the 
intervening space, after which they will of them- 
selves, by intercepting the light, effectually ex- 
clude all rival vegetation; and, before leaving 
this part of our subject, we beg to impress the 
farmer with a sense of the necessity of his per- 
forming these hoeings, whenever weeds appear, 
as the condition of the crop of mangel wurtzel, 
and the wheat one by which it is in general fol- 
lowed, in a great measure depend on their fre- 
quent and effectual execution ; for every farmer 
must know, that by frequent stirrings of the soil, 
and by extirpating weeds, the growth of plants is 
promoted in a great degree, for by keeping the 
soi! around the plants in a loose state, we increase 
as it were, the sphere of action of their roots, and 
thereby enable them to obtain their food in greater 


being pro- 


| quantity, and by extirpating the natural occupants 
of the earth, we give the cultivated crop the ben. 
efit of that nourishment, which would fail to sup- 
port the spontaneous products of the soil; in con- 
sonauce with this theory, we invariable find, that 
crops growing on a soil which is kept free from 
weeds, and well wrought, are always superior to 


those which may be placed in opposite cireuns- 
But to return from this digression, 
When arrived at maturity, which in ordinary 
seasons, will be about the end of October, the 
leaves should be cut off as close to the body of 


stances, 


the root as possible, without touching the body of 
the root itself, as if the part from which the leaves 
shoot out be entirely removed, and the root laid 
bare, a night’s frost will entirely ruin the crop ;— 
making an incision into the body of the root, 
therefore, should be studiously goarded against, 
‘But, previously to removing the leaves altogether, 
the lower ones for a considerable time previous to 
removing the crop from the ground, may be 
wrenched off with the hand, and given to cows 
in the house; and here, a great benefit is derived 
from the mangel wurtzel coming in at that period 
when the chillness of evening usually renders it 
| necessary to house milch cows for the night, for 
| which (and the same description applies to the 
|roots,) they form a superior species of food, as 
they increase the milk, without imparting to it 
that acid taste which turnips do, and when at last 
it becomes necessary to remove the leaves of the 
whole crop, with a view of having the roots stored, 
jthey may be carted home, and deposited in any 
convenicnt spot out of doors, and in this state, 
unprotected from storms, they will keep without 
/ sustaining any material injury, for weeks, nay 
| months, and are devoured to the lasy by mileh 
| cows, even when almost putrid, With the greatest 
avidity. We think it right to Warn the farmer 
agaimat beginning too early to remove the leaves, 
as we have invariably found that the roots never 
inerease in size after the bulk of their leaves are 
removed. 





; We come now to the cbiistderation of a very 
important portion of our subject, and that is the 
manner of preserving the reots throughout the 
winter, and for this purpose the longitudinal form 
)of the mangel wurtzel, aflords considerable tacili- 
tics. The system of storing, uniformly practised 
by us, is much the same as that pursued by gar- 
deners in the storage of carrots. We form them 
them into large heaps, about six feet wide at bet- 
tom, gradually tapering as they ascend, till a 
width of from two to three feet is attained at top, 
and a height of five,and the hea; s of course made 
of any convenient length. 

After the heap is finished, it is thatehed with 
straw, to about six inches in thickness, and roped 
down, which is found sufficient to prevent injury 
from the severest frost, and to presetve the roots 
fresh and juicy, till an advanced period of the 
summer serson, We have likewise stored them 
in houses, and have found this system to answer 
equally as well as the first; but when stored in 
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wy quantity in-doors, the heap should be inter- and as recently in Somersetshire, the timber of an 


sected with air passages (which are easily formed | estate of 2000 acres, was refused to an offer of 
with the roots themselves) to prevent heating. 50,0001, Even in Scotland,a piece of ground not 

As hinted in a preeeding paragraph of this pa- worth 30s per aere, for agricultural purposes, was 
per, the mangel wurtzel has atendency, when planted with syeamore, and at the end of sixty 
viven in any considerable quantity, to produce years, the trees fetched such a sum as paid 14é 
There 
tening of live stock, we studiously avoid giving in) are many ways, however, of making land, appa- 
large quantities by itself; and, aware that cattle, rently fit for nothing else but planting, yield even 
atier accustomed to it, will forsake every other an immediate profit, by a very simple process ;— 
deseription of food for its sake, it is never allowed for it has been ascertained that a pound of tarnip 
them till the spring months, and they wre well sced sown after harvest, upon an acre of light, 
nigh fit for the shambles; it is then given in con-| sandy and gravelly land, which had been worn 
junction with one or other common varieties of out by over ploughing, and ploughed in after two 
turnip, and we have invariably witnessed a rapid) months’ growth, leaves, roots, &c., had as ferti- 
improvement in the condition of the animals after) lizing an effect as could have been produced by 


laxity in-eattle: in using it, therefore, in the fat- per acre per annum, during that period, 


receiving it; and so fond do they appear of it, twenty-five loads of manure upon that quantity of | 


that, although mixed indiseriminately with other | land, The practice, we believe, has not been un- 
deseriptions of food, it is carefully picked out, | common in some parts of Surrey, 

and when given at stated periods, they seem to | The Economist. 
be aware, either through instinet, or by the cra- | a $$$ 

vings of appetite, of the arrival of the period of 
feeding, aud invariably, at the wonted time, col-| a species of Buckwheat. It has lately produced 
lect in a group, and fix an eager, anxious gaze on abundantly, up to a hundred and even a hundred 
the spot from whence they expeet to be supplied | and twenty bushels toan acre ! 


with their darling sustenance, uable for stock yards, especially swine, and buck- 


. . . . . . | 
But it is chiefly as food for dairy cows that the | wheat cakes are celebrated throughout the land, | 
mangel wurtzel is adapted, and as such is supes) Such an article, in addition to our present stock, | 

' 


rior to every ether description of winter food, of would be very valuable to the farmer, and would 
which we are aware, 
the farmer, to procure food for his cows that will Samples of the grain, and small parcels for seed 
not impart acidity to the milk ; and mangel wurt- can be obtained on application to Mr Colman, the 


possesses this quality, and doing so constitutes a! Haverhill Gaz. 
most valuable species of food for cows at that sea- ai 





sou when suceulent food possessing the above es- } 


HORSES. 


. - . ‘ ° ° . ° | 
zel is the only succulent winter vegetable, whieh Stite Commissioner for an agricultural ai 
| 


sential quality cau never be obtained, 
The foregoing remarks, being a description of be conceded that the horse is the most noble, use- 

a system of cultivating the mangel wurtzel, fuland beautiful of animals. Kind, docile, and 
using it as food for live 912k, which has been peven affectionate in their dispositions, there is no 
attended with eminent success We can confi- vanimal, the dog perhaps excepted, that is so close- 
dently submit thems to be acted by all who! ly attached to his master, and appears so well to 
vegeta- | understand, even his wishes, as the horse. We 
never felt: disposed to blame, or ridicule, the ex- 


-_—-—-- ‘ 


Ce ae vressions of foudness an) Areb will bestow upon 


and 


‘ge on, 
fee] Gesirous of cultivating this valuable 
ble 


ag personal es We” repaysa debt to js posterity | of his tess as it were, for perhaps twenty or thirty 
“airait s has carried him safe through all 
ving and robbing, without fal- 


Pranting !kres—de who plants trees upon | his {*vorite mare ; one that has been an inmate 
wvhich he owes fo tis ancestors, A gentleman | years ; one the! 
whose lands were M10Fee ‘tensive sthan fertile, used | his exploi's of ~ 
to plant 1000 trees on the bir 4) of every daugh- tering or stumbling ; ster Aeceiete 
ter, upon his Wests grounds: _owhich were on an among athousand ; and in aby situmivn wre Come | 
average worth one pound exeh on her coming of at his bidding, always ineeting gracefully his ent 
age; thus enabling him to give her a fortune of) resses, or bearing him off in flight proudly and! 
10001 without any eX sxordinary economy on his | safely. | 
part—the regular th mmning of the trees at proper Jut when the commendation of being the geet 
seasons, with barking, &c., paying off all the cur- noble and beautiful of animals was given to the 
rent expenses, bysides yielding him a small rent) horse, those who bestowed the epithet, must, we | 
for the land. Inthe year 1758, ninety-two fir | think, have had in view the finer specimens of the | 
trees were planted upon a piece of ground, about} race, rather than the miserable hangneck, poverty- | 
three-quarters of an acre in extent. The land | stricken skeletons, that are misealled horses, and | 
was Waste and poor; no extra expense was in- meet one in such countless numbers at every turn 
curred, and no further attention was paid to the |in our country. For some years past, our far- 
young trees. In 1813, they were cut down, and | mers seem to have been seized with a mania for 
vielded 90 tons of timber, then worth 4/ per ton, | breeding horses ; mares have been condemned to 
giving a round sum of 360/, which was equal to a! bear colts sans intermission ; no matter how mean 
rent of 6/ 19s during the intervening 55 years,—)| she may have been, or how completely unquali- 
Can a more convincing proof be given of the fa-| fied to bring a good colt, the owner has satisfied 
cility with whieh a man may save a fortune for himself by repeating the adage that a bad cow 
his grandchildren? It is indeed, long to look | may have a good calf; and the consequence has 
forward; but who is there that does not extend | been, that, while eattle have sadly decreased in 
his family hopes much beyond that period 2? In| numbers, worthless horses are eating up the sub- 

Yorkshire, very recently, 5000 oaks were cut/stance and prosperity of multitudes of our far- 





ove that knows his voice 


Inptian Wueatr.—This is a new article, and is | 


‘The grain is val- | 


It is a material point with!) go to multiply his resources in unfavorable years, | 


By the general consent of mankind, it seems to Spitfire to A 


| A man who loves a good horse, and who docs 
not? has his feelings sadly tried by the drovers 
of “villianous, spavined, foundered, narraganset 
| pacers,” or trotters, that he is compelled to meet, 
i let him go where he will; animals utterly worth- 
less, except perhaps to drag a plough or a wagon 
about the farm for a few days in a year, and the 
remainder of the time a dead weight upon the 
hands of the owner, 
sell well, 


A good horse will always 
Perhaps there is no species of proper- 
ty less liable to fluctuation or depreciation in val- 
ue, than a good horse. But what in this respect 
are horses in general? ‘Take one hundred of the 
first horses you meet on our farms, old and young, 
and what think you they would bring a head, if 
sold under the hammer for cash? and they will 
bring cash in no other way. Ten, fifteen or twen- 
ty dollars on an average, perhaps ; and yet these 


’ 
seape goats have cost their owners, in rearing, 
nearly as much as horses that would average 100 
dollars each. 





The plain truth is, we have too many horses 
by one-third, and those we have are too poor by 
one-haif; and when we undertake to make sales 
of them, we find such to be the faet, Such hor- 
ses run the farmer in debt; they do not pay the 
expense of raising, or any where near it, and the 
sooner this truth is realized, the better for all— 
| Now let no farmer who is burdened with old or 
| worthless horses, say to himself on reading this— 
“It is true L have more horses than I want, or 
than is profitable to keep over the winter, and I 
must get rid of two or three of the oldest. There 
is neighbor A. und B. they have no horses, and 
they sometimes come to me for one; to prevent 
lending them one fit for service, I will give old 


. und Herod to B.”.) Ifa man has a 


| , ‘ . — . 
| particle of honor in his constitution, or carries 
's 


uch a thing as a conscience in his bosom, he will 
go to his neighbor, and steal from him his last 10 
dollars, his only bushel of wheat, or his children’s 
loaf of bread, before he will infliet upon him such 


acurse as the gift of an old horse. We know 


ithere are multitudes of poor men, who can with 
}great difficulty provide bread, who have a great 


penchant for a horse, and will accept of one as 
old and helpless as their grandfather, work hard 
to keep the breath of Jife in it through the win- 
ter, When they should be better employed, and fi- 


| nally, before spring comes, be obliged to consign 


the animal to the crows. If yon have an old horse 
wiio is past service, the good he has done you, 
deserves a better recompense than the tender mer- 
cies of a drunken ragamuffin, or the starvation of 
a poor man’s fot. Kill him, but do not give him 
away to be abused or Kill him, and 
make a mound over him of lime, vegetable miat- 
ter and earth, which will prevent all offensive 
smell, and furnish a few loads of the very best 
manure; or cut him into small pieces and bury 
him in the ground where most wanted, certain 
that bis flesh will produce an immediate, and his 
bones a lasting benefit to the soil. A pig is werth 
more toa poor man than a horse; and a good 
cow which will not cost so much in keeping, as 
a horse, is worth a dozen, Let every man who 
is tempted to obtain or keep superannuated horse 
flesh, remember this, — Genesee Farmer. 


starved, 


Remepy For Cnovera.—Half an ounce of char- 
coal reduced to powder, and mixed in two pounds 
of pure water, is administered as an injection, and 





down, which yielded the sum of £100,000 ;— | mers. 


| @ quarter of an ounce in warm water as a drink, 
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[For the New England Farmer. ) 
““ Home, sweet home :— 
There's no place like home.” 

How many respond to this tender and patriotic 
sentiment! It is heard, not only from the parlor, 
in the soft soprano of the fashionable belle ; from 
the street at midnight, in the lover’s harmonious 


serenade to his mistress ; upon the stage, and at | 
the public halls, where music holds her devotees | 


in rapt enchantment ; but the merry cow boy and 
the ruddy milk-maid have caught the witching 


a ee ; ig 
note ; the market man, in his journey jog to the city, 
. . “ye ! 
hums it along at moruing twilight ; and the busy 
lrusbandman, as he turns the rich, yielding mould, | 


whistlesit tothe slow movement of his three-cattle | 


team. But there isa strange inconsistency after 
all, and practice is too much opposed to principle, 
The excellent sentiment of this song so thought- 
lessly, it would seem, chanted by old and young, 
seems to meet with but litthe approval and corres- 
pondence in our conduct. 
our perpetual longing for change, turning hither 
and thither, like a sick man, laboring under some 
painful malady, will show if our niusie is anything 
more than “tinkling brass and empty sound,” 
This love of home must be 
sing of the pleasures and delights, we tell of the 


Our ever restlessness, 


conveniences, the comforts, the advantages, and 
the numberless benefits enjoyed at the old domi- 
cil of our fathers, and the scenes of our youthful 


ture Juands, and where the famed high-top sweeting, 
of pilgrim memory, once the queen of the orch- 
ard, cheers us with the remembrance of the rich 
regales it afforded in days of yore. Stull discon- 
tent and a restless spirit haunt us at every turn; 
“away, away!” is the continued echo in our ears, 
and an incurable desire to migrate and leave this 
“happy home” is perpetually the attendant of 
our bosoms. 

Look at the young farmer 
would be happy. 


who might, if he 
lis prospects are fiir; plenty 
surrounds him, and, if he only made due improve- 
ment of his opportunities, his condition would be 
enviable, 


, 


But, alas! how reluctantly he moves 
over the homestead, where his father and grand- 
father were wont, for years and years, to cultivate 
the fields, and to receive in return the bountiful 
rewards of theirtoil! He lags in the furrow of 
the old cornfield, he feels heavy at heart, he stops 
his team, and, seating himself upon his plough- 
beam, rumiuates upon the joys and fancied delights 
of the far-west husbandiman. 
“no ploughing, no manuring, no hoeing, no dig- 
ging isthere ; but, in order to grow rich, you have 
only to will it, and it is done! Honors too there 
crown the wish of every aspirant!’ This thought 
at once electrifies him! He starts up in the midst 
of liis revery, and resolves no longer to delve and 


to tug like a fill-lorse upon the oid, thread bare | 


domain of his 
father, and 


ancestors. So he hastens to his 
' . . 
‘alis for the “portion of goods that 


falleth to him,’ that he may depart and seek a| 


ditferent home, and different fortune, declaring 
himself to be tired of perpetually laboring, while 
others grow rich with lictle exertion, No parent- 
al tears, no expostulations can avail against his in- 
clination ; but go he must, and go he does, Thus 
“sweet home ” with its three hundred acres,which 
might suffice for three good farms, is contemptu- 
ously deserted by this foolish and inconsiderate 
young man. Westward he turus his course, but, 
unfortunately, when too late, discovers that even 


? ! y } . . . 
affected all, Wej/as soon as they arrive to the age of usefulness, 


Hie says to himself, | 


Papen the land is said to © flow with milk and 
honey,” 


and wealth to crown every exertion, the 
wheat-fields will not yield their increase, without 
| cultivation ; none can without industry 
jand steady application to business; and that, be 

where we may, bodily employment is necessary to 


health and peace of mind. 


prosper 


There are sundry causes for the above besetting 
evil, and they are signally prevalent atthe present 
jday. One is an eagerness to become rich at 
, once, Without the usual, wholesome and proper 
means. Another is a contemptof manual labor, 
| The latter discovers itself more or less among all 
classes of people, but affects most injurious'y the 


farmer. The honest and industrions hushandman 


who has, by means of economy and attention to 
his own affairs, arrived to that independence, so 
characteristic generally of New England yeeman- 
ry; viz.,a plenty to live on, and something laid 
up for casualty and misfortune, has a half dozen 
of stout, lusty sons. He brings them up “in the 
way they should go,” giving them such edueation, 
as the common town school affords. which is 


; competent for all the purposes and business of 


common life, short of professional concerns. Bat, 
and are capable of judging and taking some lead 


in the management of the farm, by some luckless 


| incident or other, (it may be a visit from a_ city 
| : . : - . > 
| cousin from behind the counter of a soda-shop, or 
joys; where the old oaks still wave over the pas- | 


| their 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





ried upon the paternal lot ? 


the return of a tourist from the Rocky Mountains,) 
heads are, all ona sudden, turned; their 
minds hitherto peaceful and happy, are filled with 
a thousand vagaries ; a strange and 
notion possesses them ; viz., that it is dishonora- 


inconsistent 


ble to be seen at work, laboring with the hands, 
especially the labor necessary to Agriculture or 
Horticulture ; and this, forsooth, because of the 
dirt. 
be toughened by the use of farming implements is 
disgraceful, low and unbecoming any one but hire- 
lings and drudges, Thus, this new. dectrine is 
received and foolishly credited, 
is disappointment and distress to the parent, and 
ruin to his once bright, industrious and happy 
offspring. In their search fora living without 
bodily labor they find it too true that “allis not 
gold that glistens ;" they lose their early and valu- 
able habits, and contract others which are alike 
detrimental to their morals and their health. The 
farm, which management, might 
have supported them all has been necessarily neg- 
lected, and run down ; thistles, thorns and bram- 


The consequence 


under proper 


bles encompass it, and its income is now seareely 
occupants, 
the disheartened and solitary father and mother. 


sufficient for the support of its aged 


| Such is the effect of false pride, and the silly no- 


tion that manual labor is disgraceful. 


An eager desire to gain a fortune suddenly, by 


one single swoop, is another source of evil, Sue- 


speculators, but 
generally the riches, so gained, are apt to “ take 
wings and fly away,’ as hastily as they were ob- 
taines, When this passion seizes a young farmer, 
anda thousand ignes fatui are dancing around him, 


cess may sometimes attend such 


too often he is deaf to every warning voice, and 
nothing save fatal experience will bring him to 
reason. Suppose that he has settled down upon 
arich alluvion in the western country, aud by 
reason of bis industry is in a thriving condition, 
abounding with plenty, &c.; how might it have 
been, had he resisted this love of change, and tar- 
it is well understood 


now that the good management of a few acres, 
even a garden spot, is betier than the poor hus- 
bandry of a large farm. he love of being thought 
a great landholder without 


gether idle. 


improvement is alto. 
Has anything been gained by remo- 
val ? Unquestionably not. He is worth no more, 
enjoys no more, and is no more respected, than 
he might have been at his former home. 

There is an opinion too prevalent among our 
agriculturalists, that the land in the jUastern Atlan- 
tic States is worn out, and incapable of producing 
to any profitable amount, manage it as you will; 
and this is another inducement toemigration. But 
it is quite an incorrect and ill-founded notion, Let 
such turn their attention to old England, our old 
home, whose fertility and productiveness ure pro- 
verbial, and they will see, that by proper attention 
toall the requisites in the art ofagriculture, such as 
a regular and suitable rotation or change of crops, 
the mixture of soils, the compounding and applica- 
tien of manuressummer fallowing, and various oth- 
er methods for replenishing, sustaining and invigo- 


jrating the soil, the principle of nutrition, life and 


activity is kept up, and there will be no such thing 
us “* wearing a farm out” 

A professed farmer should lave something more 
than a mere superficial knowledge of the prinei- 
ples of his art. He should endeavor to investi- 
gate cause and effect in ali his operations, and not 
be contented to depend on his more industrious, 


more studious and ambitious neighbor for infor- 


/mation in things peculiarly belonging to the busi. 


ness of his calling, and which are ensily attained 
by devoting a little portion of that) time, which 
every one has enough of to stady and reflection, 
‘The chemical properties of various kinds of soil 
and substances is a very suitable study for the 


‘leisure hours of a young farmer or gardener, Let 
For the hands to be soiled with dirt, or to | 


him attend to these, and watch every operationfand 


}every change in the growth of vegetation ; let him 


practise such experiments, as may not be attended 
with very great expense; let him be ambitious to 
know something more than his patient and sub- 
inissive ox, that moves only by compulsion, and 


whose penetration extends not beyond the shallow 


furrow in which he treads. He must be alive to 


hew plans, new inventions and improvements, and 


/not be too much a bigot to the superficial practice 


of his ancestors, believing that he must follow ex- 
actly their ways and manner of doing, Thus he 
may learn that the age of his farm need never be 
a cause for abandoning it; that its proper cultiva- 
tion will richly repay for the labor spent upon it ; 
that to laber with the hands brings no dishonor ; 
that the home of the farmer is ever sweetened by 
the sweat of the brow; and that Ais station is the 


Bb. B, 


one truly honorable and independent, 


A Hint ro rue Working Crasses,—If a man 
of 22 years of age, begin to save a dollar a week, 
und putit to interest every year, he would have, 
at 31 years of age, six hundred and fifty dollars ; 
at 41, one thousand six hundred and eighty 5 at 
51, three thousand six hundred and eighty ; at 61, 
six thousaud one hundred and fiity; and at 7], 
eleven thousand five hundred dollars. When we 
look at these sums, and when we think how much 
temptation and evil might be avoided in the very 
act of saving them, and how much good a man in 
bumble circumstances might do for his family by 
these sums, we cannot belp wondering that there 
are not more savers of Sla week, 
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(From the Albany Cultivator.) Deduct ten per cent. for shrinkage, on drying 
EXPERIMENT IN HARVESTING CORN, |to a merchantable condition, and the product 
We think t% has heen well established, in re- ‘would then be as follows, omitting fractions: 

122 bush. 


peated experiments, that the old, and in vent The standing corn, per acre, 
| 


cases present practice, of topping corn, very con-| The cut of 66 « 120 * 
siderably diminishes the quantity of grain,a result} "The topped “ 66 114 * 





which vegetable physiologists had long ago pro- That our southern patrons may understand the 
ause of this great produet, it will be only neces- 
sary for us to state, that in our mede of planting 
crop, at the ordinary period of topping, we invi-| we produce on an acre, if there are no deficien- 
ted the public attention to the subject in our March | cies, as there need not be if plenty of seed is put 
number, and have subsequently instituted a small | in, 23,232 stalks, which on the assumption that 


claimed. Desirous of knowing how far the pro- | ¢ 


' . . . . . | 
duct would be diminished by cutting up the entire | 


experiment, the result of which we give below.— 
We do not mean to intimate that this experiment 
is conclusive, though the result is such as we ex- 
pected ; and we therefore again invite gentlemen 
who may have experimented in the matter, to for- 


wird us the results, in order the better toe arrive | 


at a correct conclusion, in a matter which is cer- 
tainly of high interest to the farmer ; for if other 
trials justify our conclusions, an immense loss is 
annually sustained by the practice of topping 
corn 

Ou the 16th of September, we selected thirty- 
two hills of eorn—being a good sample of 2 acres, 
in 4 contiguous rows, § bills in a row, and topped 
them in the old way. 

We selected thirty-two hills in like manner, ad- 
joining the preceding, which we cut at the roots, 
and stooked, at the same time, 

And we left thirty-two hills adjoining the last, 
to ripen on the entire stalk, 

The three parcels were apparently alike. 

On the 9th of October, we picked, husked and 
weighed each parcel separately. ‘The weight and 
number of ears, of all descriptions, were as fol- 


Tv . . - 
No. 1 standing, weighed 623, and had 139 ears. 
No. 2 cut up, “ 634, “ 145 ears. 
No. 3 topped “ 554, re 135 ears. 


We then equalised the number of ears, by ta- 
king Your from No. 1, and ten from No. 2, leaving | 
135 in each. The Weight was then as follows: 

No. ] standing, 614 Ibs, | 

No. 2 cut up, - 604 Ibs. | 

No. 3 topped, 554 Ibs. | 





The field having been planted precisely three 
ete nae ‘ont between the rows, and about two and 
seer ou 
a half feet the other Way, would average 5,808 
hills on the acre. The acre would, therefore, ac- 
cording to the aboye results, give the following 
product in pounds 
10,616 Ibs. 


10,436 Ibs. 
9,982 Ibs. 


The standing corti, «© - «+ + 
The cut up 
The topped 
It follows that the loss by topping an acre would 
be 634 pounds ; do. by cutting up 181 pounds ; 
and that cutting up has an advantage over topping 
of 453 pounds, independent of the important gain 


kG es0. ee ek 8 
Ci cio + eS 





in the forage. 
We then shelled a bushel, which required 78 
pounds in the eur—the grain weighing 53 pounds 
and the cobs 25 pounds. When perfectly dry, 
the corn weighs 60 to 62 pounds, Dividing the 
total pounds per acre by 78—the number of Ibs, 
of ears required for a bushel of shelled corn—the 
product in bushels, under the different modes of 
management, would be as follows: 
136 bush. 
133 * 


ies 


8 Ibs. 
62 Ibs. 
76 lbs. 


Standing corn, . . . 
Cut up 66 a 
Topped “ . +--+ - 


each stalk produces an ear, and that the ears av- 
erage a gill each, whieh is much under the mark 
with the Dutton corn, the product would be about 
90 bushels, ‘The southern corn, at four and a 
| half feet distance, two stalks in a hill, would give 
only about 4,300 stalks ; now supposing this to be 
the Baden variety, giving four ears on a stalk, the 
total number of ears would be but 17,200 on the 
acre, or about six thousand ears, or gills, less than 
our Dutton crop, with one ear on a stalk, 





(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
SPREAD OF THE CANADA THISTLE. 
Some little observation of the situation of the 
| . ’ 
;crops, and the state of farms the present season, 
has convinced us that fiom no cause is there more 


prehended to the farming interest, than from the 
spread of this pernicious weed, Almost every 
| where it was to be seen, throwing up its prickly 
spires and red blossoms, overtopping the wheat 
and oats, and in many eases holding no mean ri- 
valry with the corn; and ata later period, before 





millions of seeds, and these on their downy wings 
were spreading far and ‘near, ready to spring up 
the first moment they should by accident, or by 
the plough, be buried in the earth, In_ pastures 
they may not become so formidable as in plough- 
ed ground, but their thick low tops prevent the 
growth of grass, or if a few leaves of clover or 
roots of herd sgrass now and then occupy a vacant 
place, what creature, having a proper regard for 
animal eomfort or for the safety of his nose, would 
venture into such 9 spot to get a mouthful, unless 
compelled to the measure by the direct necessity 
of av oiding starvation. The only place where the 
thistle produces little injury, or rather the place 
whe re it produces the least, for in no case can it 
be otherwise than injurious, is in the meadow, 
wh ere it is mown every year, In such places it 
dees not ripen its seed, and it spreads compara- 
tively among the roots of the grasses, while the 
¢ lose mowing it receives, is precisely the kind cal- 
culated, when frequently enough repeated, to 
check, if not to exterminate the plant, 

We are fully convinced that our farmers must 
turn over anew leaf in their treatment of this 
formidable enemy, or in many cases, and is there 
not some reason to fear eventually in all, the soil 
must be partially or entirely, surrendered to its 
indisputed usurpation, The seeds germinate and 
gain new foothold every where, and every year 
witnesses the establishment of thousands of new 
patches ; while owing to the supineness of the 
owners of the soil, or rather as is probable in ma- 
ny cases, the greatamount of labor to be perform. 
ed, very few of these patches are totally eradica- 
ted, and the inevitable consequence is, the weed 
is gaining on us at every point. 


lows: yer grain was fit to cut, the thistle had ripened its 
\ 











serious ground of alarm, or more danger to be ap- | 





What is the manner in which we treat our 
grounds at present covered with the Canada this- 
te? If in a meadow, we mow them wken we 
cut our grass, make them into hay, and trouble 
ourselves no more about them. If in a pasture, 
we mow them, perhaps once in a season; but we 
know at the time, that not once in a thousand in- 
stances of such mowing, will the thistle be killed, 
yet we rest satisfied if we can keep it from seed- 
ing, and imagine we have done wonders, where 
the plant is making way underground, at the rate 
of eight or ten feet a year on every side. If the 
thistle is in ploughland, we plough it once, or 
perhaps twice, just enough to do, what a profes- 
sed gardener would do, who wished to rapidly 
propagate a plant, that is, to divide the reots and 
scatter them well, but not enough to kill a single 
one of them. We commence with a patch of the 
size of a parlor, and under our mode of treatment, 
ere we are aware, it has spread over an acre,— 
On land so ploughed, we sow our wheat, our bar- 
ley vor our oats; and nine times out of ten, we 
find our crops choked and smothered by this rank 
and rapid growing weed. It is true, we some- 
times clip the luxuriant shoots of the enemy, be- 
fore the earing out of the grain, and this is a 
praiseworthy act so far, but the stem below will 
throw out new shoots, and these, if vigorous, will 
frequently overtake and overtop the more slow- 
ly ripening grain. Atany rate, by these modes 
of proceeding—and we ask our farming friends 
whether these are not in general, the modes adop- 
ted in treating the thistle.—«the snake is only 
scotched, not killed ;” the growth of the plant for 
a season may be checked, but its permanency is 
unimpaired, 

What then is to he done ?—and what is the 
manner in which we should treat our thistle 
grounds ? The answer is, so as to kill the plant, 
let the trouble be what it may. Better to let our 
lands remain unproductive for a year; better to 
hire an extra hand, whose sole business shall be 
to attend to their destruction, than by our anxiety 
to raise what can searcely be more than half a 
crop, every year, shut out thorough ploughing, or 
be driven by farm labor, so as to have no time to 
attend to thistles, We are in too great a haste to 
be rich, and in this matter as well as many others, 
sacrifice a future certain good to a little present 
profit. We have reason to believe the Creator 
has not made a single plant that cannot be des- 
troyed, though some of them have apparently as 
many lives as a cat, and the thistle is one of this 
number; still, this may be killed without diffi- 
culty if taken in season, or if pursued with vigor 
and determination, at any period of its existence. 

The great secret in the des:ruction of noxious 
plants, is, never to let them form leaves, or in oth- 
er words never to let them breathe. Leaves are 
the respiratory organs of plants; they separate 
and prepare for nutrition the carbonic, hydrogen, 
and oxygen gasses of the atmosphere ; for these 
substances, simple as they are, constitute almost 
the only ingredients that enter into the infinite 
variety of products found in the vegetable king- 
dom. If this process is interrupted in any way, 
the plant suffers ; if the formation of the leaves is 
effectually prevented, the root, and of course the 
whole plant perishes. No matter by what method 
this is done, but if done as it should be, the object 
is sure to be accomplished. 

But there must be no slighting of the work ;— 
no scattering stalks left to serve as conductors of 
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vitality to the roots; no young plants to show 
their beads under the protection of a stump, a 
stone, or to peep through the crevices of a stone 
wall, must be left to furnish the nucleus of a new 
set of rvots, and thus stirely overthrow the hope 
of their extermination, Where but a small spot 


of ground is occupied by the thistle, the hoe, and | 


ifa sharp and narrow edged one, so much the 
better, will be found usually sufficient to destroy 
them; but the infected district should be fre- 


quently examined, and every shoot that appears | 


instantly decapitated, Where large spaces are 
covered, the plough must be relied on, but it must 
be applied ina very different way from what it 
usually is by our farmers, or ploughing will be an 
injury instead of a benefit, so far as the thistle is 
concerned, 


plough as often as it appears above the surface, 
through the summer, or until the time for sowing 
arrives. 
produce little effect, or rather they will do what 


the common method of ploughing the thistle usu- | 


ally does, make them shoot up more vigorously ; 


but when the roots begin to feel the effects of ex- | 
haustion, and there are no leaves to supply the) 
want, the plants will grow fewer and less vigeor- | 


ous at each ploughing, until all are dead, If you 
begin with a field, do not spare time nor team till 
the work is done ; better to plough the land ten 
times, than to leave the field not purified, though 
from four to seven times is usually effective in de- 
stroying them. 

Self-interest should induce us all, particularly 


land owners and cultivators of the soil, to enter! 
upon this work with spirit and perseverance, as a. 
certain and rapid decline in the price of lands) 


overrun with the thistle must ensue, Lands have 
been sold for twenty-five dollars an acre, which, 
if free from the thistle, would have conimanded 
forty. We should not deem it probable from the 


ascertained effects of trequent ploughing up the | 


earth, that a great crop of wheat, or any thing 
else, could be reasonably expected from land trea- 


ted so as to subdue the thistle, unless the soil was | 
very rich and of good depth ; but the question of 
a single crop should never for a moment be per- | 


mitted to interfere with any process that promis- 
es the destruction of the Canada thistle. Wemuch 
doubt whether a town in western or northern N,. 


York has escaped invasion ; and in much the lar- 


gest part of this territory, there is scarce a farm 
upon which it has not obtained a foothold, 





BEES. 

Mr Hawrey,—Sir: As it is customary when 
notice of a marriage is sent to the printer for in- 
sertion, to accompany it with a slice or loaf of the 
bride’s enke, I lately took some honey from a bee 
hive, and f think there is no impropriety in offer- 
ing a bit of honey to the printer. ‘Therefore | 
take the liberty of so doing. &L compare the dili- 
gent editor of a public newspaper, in some mea- 
sure, to the industrious honey-bee. By the as- 
tonishing instinet in the nature of bees, they labor 
all the day,and gather sweets from every opening 
flower, and other things, and convert it into that 
delicious article, honey. So the industrious and 


diligent editor toils day and night, hot or cold, | 


rain or shine ; sometimes perplexed (I conclude) 


® select and write such matter as may please | from the bunch, preceded by an escort or front 
— of bees, as it appeared; at the same time, 


those who patronize his paper; and it seems to 
me that sometimes they must hesitate to decide 


If the land is intended for wheat, be- | 
gin in the spring, and follow the thistle with the | 


One or two of the first ploughings will | 


‘what will please, and what will not; and after all 
the pains taken, and the best: possible selections | 
made, there will be a small pack of grumblers, | 
condemning the paper ;—but I have noticed that | 
such characters are very tardy to pay for their | 
paper. 

I took up a hive of bees not long since; the! 
swarm came out in July, and it was about eleven | 
weeks from the time it swarmed. The hive con- | 
tained sixty-three pounds of honey-comb, and all 
of it, excepting four pounds of dry comb and bee 
‘bread, was filled with as nice honey as I ever 
saw. I do not know it to be an extraordinary 
yield; but it seemed to be a large quantity for 
a middling sized swarm to collect in less than 
three months. I shall now briefly state, in part, 
the method I pursue in the management of bees, 
To secure and protect the bees from the ravages 
of the miller or bee-moth, which has been so de- 
structive to them of late years:—Early in the 
spring before the millers appear, the swarms that 
I have kept through the winter, are placed on the 
bare ground. I scrape the ground smooth ina 
dry place, and there set the hive for the season, 
When a hive is so situated, the millers do not de- 
posit any of their eggs, either under or in the hive, 
(In that position the honey is also kept cool, and 
I never have had any honey-comb melt down in 
hot weather, in a hive set on the ground, I have 
| oftentimes, when a swarm came out, set the hive 
jon the bare ground under the tree where they 
collected, and there let it remain ail summer, se- 
jcuring it from wet, by placing a picee of board 
over the hive. In the fal!, those hives of bees 
that I design to keep over winter, are put in the 
bee-house, (Apiary.) It is not more than twenty- 
five years since [ first saw or heard of the bee 
“enemy, the miller, and for 22 years, or since | 





have practised setting the hives on the ground, | 
have not lost a swarm, nor received any injury | 
from that mischievous insect. 

In former times, when the bees swarmed, cow- 
bells, warming pans, fire-shovels and tongs, and 
lany thing else that would make a ratthng noise, 
were put in requisition to stop them from going 
off; and when the bees had collected into a bunch, 
a table must be placed under the limb, and coy- 
‘ered with a clean white cloth. But ever since I 
have kept bees, I have rattled nothing to prevent 
them from absconding, nor set a table for them, | 


: 
but whatever the swarm is attached to, I lay it on | 





ithe ground, and then place the hive, as far as 1} 
/ean, over the bees, and it is seldom that I ever| 
‘lose a swarm, The greatest curiosity that I ever 
| witnessed in the movement of bees, was several 
| years ago. I had a swarm come off, and it gath- 
} 
| 


ered on an apple tree limb in two bunches, about 
three feet apart; the limb was cut off and laid on 
| the ground, and a hive fixed partly over the lar- 
‘gest parcel, The bees, however, seemed not in- 
| clined to enter the hive. Some time in the after- | 
| noon, I sat down near by, and watched them, sus- 
|pecting they might rise to go off. They were 
| quite settled down, and but very litthe movement 
lamong them, Of a sudden there were a number 
of bees, perhaps a hundred, sallied ont from the 
} bunch where I had set the hive. They crept 
‘along on the limb with a lively step, to the other 
bunch. -Instantly there was quite a bustle, and 
‘suddenly the queen bee (as it is called) came out 





a sufficient number of them filed off to the right 


.) 
and left by an oblique step, as a flank guard: her 
Majesty passed along, slowly and gracefully on 
the upper side of the limb, and the bees in. the 
rear, all followed in close column, so the com- 
mander in chief was escorted iu fine style to the 
hive, passed in, the followers displayed column, 
(deployed) entered the hive in front, and on the 
right and left side,and within a few minutes most 
of the bees were in their new habitation, and out 
of my sight, D.C, 
South Hadley, Oct. 23, 1837. 
{Hampshire Gazette. 


Saur.—Three years since, hearing much of the 
skinless oats, and believing that if their growth 
should be found practicable, they would be for 
many uses, preferable to the comnon oat, 1 pro- 
cured a quart or two of the seed at Albany, sow- 
ed them ona favorable piece of ground and ob- 
tained a fair yield of oats of good quality, with 
the exception that the heads were nothing but 
smut. Last year I sowed this product on a well 
prepared piece of ground, and soon after the heads 
came out of the sheath, | perceived thet a large 
proportion of the whole was smut. It was gath- 
ered, but the quantity of sound oats was so small, 
that I did net deem them worth thrashing, and 
determining to discontinue raising them, I fed 
them out on the straw to my calves and sheep.— 
The field on which the oats were last year sown, 
was, with the exception of that piece, in barley, 
and intended for wheat. The whole ground was 
tmnanured from the yard, the oat patch and all, and 
sown with wheat of the white flint kind, and en- 
tirely free from smut, ‘The wheat over the whole, 
was somewhat winter killed ; not worse, howey- 
er, on the oat ground than elsewhere ; yet when 
it was eared out, | was surprised to find a large 
part of the growth on that part was smut, and 
though now and then a head may be found on 
that growing afier the barley, yet the proportion 
on the oat ground is as ten to one. To what 
cause is this singular result to be attributed ? The 
sinut was not on the wheat sown ; it must. have 
arisen from some other souree. Did the smut of 
the oats, falling in such quantities on the greund, 
impregnate the wheat seed, or plants that follow- 
ed it >—or was the result the natural cons-quence 
of the unfavorable weather of the fall, which in. 


jured the young wheat materially, or of the wet 


| weather and low temperature of the present sea- 


son, I incline to the first opinion, and shall find 
in the oceurrence, a new argument against allow- 
ing the presence of smut in any form, unless we 
intend to suffer serious injury to our crops in con- 
sequence.— Genesee Far, 





A New Grape.—The Buffalo Advertiser says: 
A new grape has been announced at Rochester, 
by Mr L. B. Langworthy. it ripens a fortnight 
earlier than the Isabella, is devoid of pulp and 
musk, or fox grape flavor, perfectly hardy, a 
very prolific bearer, and strikes freely from cut- 
tings, 

‘The clusters are of good size, pretty closely set, 
the fruit round, and of a dark purple color, not 
unlike in size and color tothe Munier. They en- 
dure cold well without dropping from the vines ; 
in fact, frost renders them particularly sweet, like 
the fox grape, of which they are probably a hy- 
brid. Mr Langwortby calls it the Clinton grape. 
—.V. ¥. paper. 
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SEED 


Our correspondent from 


CORN. 


Braintree, under 


the signa- 
ture of b'., whose communication appeared last week, 
has called our attention to a subject which we consider 


very tmportant. 


The repeated Joss of the corn crop, should,we suppose 


lead every inquiring mind to find a remedy in procur- | 


ing some earlier variety of sced corn than what has hith. | 


erto been in common use, 


We know of an instance, the present season, where a 


carcless, ignorant farmer planted his principal field of 
corn with the old sort, (probably of lineal descent from 
the Indian storehouse, so luckily found by our famish- 
ing forefathers,) while he planted a simal! piece near his 
house with a new variety, given him by a friend. 


thought but litde more about it. The small piece ri- 


pened well and in good, season, and forgetting that it | 


was a different variety from that which was in the field, 
and being out of corn, gathered it and sent it to mill, 
pleasing himself with the idea, that although his neigh- 
bors might suffer from the frost, he should have a 


good 


crop. But how was he disappointed to find that the 


corn in the large field from the old fashioned seed, was | 


{ Nought but the casket, which at trump of doom, 


mostly ruined, while he had ground up that which he 
ought to have saved for himself and neighbors to plant 
another season, 

The amount saved to this State alone the present year, 
would have been very great, especially in the tow and 
frosty regions, had the earliest varieties of cor been 
sought after and planted. 

Thinking that two successive seasons of short crops 
would lead the ,agriculturist to inquire for early 
corn, we have taken much pains to secure a supply. — 
We have already received a number of specimens. One 
variety in particular has come to hand since the receipt 
of I.’s communication, which we think will give him 
pleasure to look at. It was raised by Captain Daniel 
‘ Jt is the Phin- 
ney corn in its purest state, and until we see a better 


Chandler, on the Farm School fsland. 


variety, shall recommend as worthy the attention of all. 
We expect to have an account of the time of planting, 
hoeing, harvesting, &c., which we shall be happy to 
lay before our readers. We have also a number of oth- 


er varieties on hand, one of which was raised by our- 


selves at Brighton, which we gathered{about the first of | 


This is the earliest Canada corn: the ears 


small, but generally two 


September. 
are found upon one stalk. We 
think this will produce a tolerable crop, provided it is 
planted pretty close, which may be done to advantage, 
as it is of low and small growth. 

We have received another variety from a friend in 


China, Maine, which appears to be a mixture.of the old | 


sortand the Cansda, but much improved by selecting 
from year to year, the earliest and best ears ior seed in 
the field. 

A great service may be done to the agricultural com- 
munity, by those who are so fortunate as to be in pos- 
session of extra early varieties of corn, who will give us 
specimens, and at the same time the necessary infor- 
mation desired by F. 
planting, harvesting,’ and we wiil guarantee to those 
who will produce the earliest and best varieties, an extra 
price for all they may have to spare F. mentions the 


Sioux, Dutton, Phinney and Lathrop. Weshould like to 


know ifthe three last are not one and the same, and 





He | 


| Shall swell his hoard, already rich with store, 


respecting “the ground, time of 


| te Mr Thomas Clapham, of Portsmouth, N. H., kil- 


| wherein does the Sioux differ from, and compare in} 
| Society on 


| earliness with them. 
We have had corn offered tous for seed very fre- | 
| quently, for the Phinney variety, that appears to be de- 
| generated or mixed with the old sort, It is very impor- | 
tant to preserve a variety distinct, to keep it ata great 
| distance from any other field; it wi'l mix at a much 
| greater distance than most persons are aware of. We 
| have known two patclies of Corn to Cross each other at 
the distance of 80 rods, and perhaps the pollen may, in 


| certain instances, be wafted much farther. 
{ 





(From the Boston Courier ) 


THOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN, | 


Mount Auburn, as a miser, gathers wealth | 


From the world's heap; not artfully, by stealth, 
But shamelessly and open. Sits he now 


Alone in winter's drapery, his brow 


Circled by solemn trees; and contemplates 
His gains and those to come with which the Fates 


We knew not how to part with. Yet one more 
Is added. 


Talents not idly hid, worth that would sit 


Moral excellence and wit, 


Gracefully on a king, the crown adorning,— 
These have been stolen, this violence hath our mourn- | 
ing. 


Yet, Plunderer! there’s hidden in thy womb 


Thon, (saith the oracles of God.) shalt render. 
The jewel lodged above !—who'll tell its splendor ? 
Norember 18th, 1837 W. 2B. Tarpan. 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 18, 1837. 


Pears.—Fine specimens of Wilkinson were offered | 


EXHIBITION 





for exhibition by Mr French, from his estate in Brain- | 


tree. 
By Mr Grosvenor,—Over ripe specimens of the Stan- | 


ford pear, a melting fruit, with a good portion of astrin- 
gency. 

By Mr Pond,—Beurre Diel, very fine. 
mens of a very large and beautiful oblong fruit, not at 


Also, speci- 


maturity—to appearance a baking fruit. 

Apples.—By Mr Boot of this city,—Specimens from 
Th 
of excellent flavor, having much resemblance to the | 
Also, Boody’s 


Seedling or Grandfather Apple, a large and handsome 


Newbury port. ne of a middle sized russety fruit, | 


Ribston Pippin, if it be not identical. 


fruit, striped with red, of around form, with a fleshy 
protuberance at the stalk, which is short; its flavor ex- 
cellent ; a winter fruit, and said to be a great bearer.— 
The Grandfather apple is a highly esteemed fruit, well 
known in many parts of Essex County, in Haverhill, 
and elsewhere. 

By Mr Grosvenor,—A beautiful new fruit, name un- 
known ; of medium size, of a round but somewhat flat- 


tened and regular form, the stalk half an inch long ;— 


| color pale red, covered for the most part with stripes of | 


bright scarlet, pale straw color in the shade; flesh white 


and breaking ; juice sweet, with a just portion of acid ; | 
of excellent flavor: a superior fiuit. 


For the Committee. 


WM. KENRICK, Chairman, 





| led a Hog a few weeks since, 16 months old, weighing 


- 
1 0: 





2 pounds 


a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultu ra! 
Saturday, Nov. 19, 1837, 


‘* Voted unanimously, That the Society has learned 


rp At 


with deep sensibility ,the death of the late Thomas Green 
Fessenden, Esq , who from its very origin has been one 
of its most valuable and highly cherished members and 
officers, and whilst we lament to this Society and the 
publie the death ofone,who by his talents and industry, 
his zeal in the cause of Horticulture, and his amiable 
qualities and deportment, had become endeared to his 
associates, we would sympathise with the immediate 
relatives of thedeceased in the dispensation of Providence 
which has inflicted upon them so severe a loss. 

Voted, That the Corresponding Secretary be reques- 
ted to transmit to the fumily of the late Mr Fessenden, 
a copy of the foregoing vote.” 


E. WESTON, Jr., Rec. Sec. 





Tue Iratian Spring Wueart has received high com- 
mendation from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and wherever it has been sent, and is in- 
This fact affords the best Cemon- 
This 


wheat is of very recent introduction, and was first pub- 


creasing in demand. 


stration of the utility of Agricultural journals. 


licly noticed about a year ago in the Cultivator, ina 
letter from Mr Hathaway to the Conductor, Six months 


i has served to introduce it into the Middle and some of 


the Northern States; and it has every where been found 
te be a valuable accession to our farm products.—Culti- 


| rator. 


7 We state, for the benefit of those who may be de- 
sirous of purchasing the Italian Spring Wheat, that we 
have a small loton hand, and can supply those who 


will order it soon. J. BRECK & Co. 





A Famiry Potsonep.—A family of the name of Smith 
residing in Bolton’s Field, Toronto, consisting of the 
The eldest girl 11 


years of age, another younger, and the boy, went out in 


father, mother, and four children. 


the woods to gather mushrooms, a few days ago, and by 
mistake gathered toadstools, which are poisonous. They 
brought them home, the eldest girl cleaned them, the 
The 


children ate them, and took sick, first one and then the 


nother ceoked them onthe gridiron with salt. 


others,—the physicians could do nothing for them,— 
they all died—and last Saturday we hear that the fourth 
or youngest infant died also, but not of poison like the 
others. 

The two children of Mr Jamoson, also of this city, 
were out with Mr Smith’s infants, and one of them 
went to Mr Smith’s ate of the toadstools with the oth- 
ers, and is since dead and buried.—Toronto Constitu- 


tion. 


Qvercitron Bark.—In answer to the inquiry of a 
t from Kentucky, of the Editor of Bick- 


nell’s Reporier, of Philadelphia, as to what species of 


correspond #1 


oak this bark is obtained from, how it is prepared, what 
use is made of it, &c., it is stated that Quercitron is the 
Bjack Oak Bark ; that it is prepared by shaving off the 
outer kark, grinding the inner bark, drying, packing it 
in hogsheads. It is used almost exclusively for dyeing, 
and is sold largely in Philadelphia and New York, from 


$30 to $10 per ton, of 2,210 pounds. It is packed in 


| casks larger than a whiskey hogshead, each of which 


contains about fifteen hundred weight. The distinction 
in quality consists in its degree of clearness and bright- 
Dr Bancroft 


first discovered the useful properties of this bark, and 


ness of color. It is inspected before sale. 


obtained a patent for his invention in the year 1775.— 
Journal of Amer. Institute. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending November 18. 


NovEMBER, 1837. | 7A.M.| 12, M. | or M. | W ind. 


Sunday, 12 AO 50 | | N. 
Monday, 13} 28 | 40 40 | N. 
Tuesday, 14 | 36 22 23 | WN. E. 
Wednesday, 15 22 36 ; 23 | W. 
Thursday, 16 24 40 30 |; N.W. 
Friday, 17 24 16 a S. E 
Saturday, 18 | 14 | 50 46 | Ss. 








PRUE C TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, E'TC 


For sale by the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and | 


Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

25,000 Morus Multie auttis, or true pe sil ‘se 
at the customary wholesale or retail price 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots ay 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
pli ints, of the most beautitt ul hardy kinds. 
a Double Dahli: is: 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all dist: int 


The trees are 


places and shipped or sent from Bostea to wherever ordered, | 


~ lress by mail post pai i. 


Satalogues sent gratis to all who apply. ; ; 
VILLIAM KENRICK 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. tJ. 





HARRISON’S DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 
A new variety, the most beautiful hardy double yellow rose 
known; color bright and fine; it flowers profusely every year. 
As to the Old Double Yellow Rose, it seldom blooms at all. 


A few prime plants may be had at $2 each if applied for 
soon. WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. 3w 


COCKSPUR OR NEW CASTLE THORN. 


This thorn is the finest known for hedges; it is perfectly | 


hardy; the leaf is beautiful, and is not affected by our scorch- 
ing summer’s sun; the thorn is very sharp and strong: the 
plant has never been Known to be touched by the borer, as 
proved by John Prince Esq. during 18 years, Plants a year 
000 are offered for sale. Price $10, per 1,000. 
WILLIAM KENRICK,. 


Nonantum Hill, Newton, Noy. 22. ow 


old; only o 


BUCKTHORN FOR HEDGES. 

A plant of the most hardy kind, which flourishes well in 
any good soil, but is peculiarly adapted to a soil that is moist. 
Next to the Cockspur thorn, for our climate this is the very 
best, and is never attacked by the borer. Price $20, per 
1,000. Apply to WILLIAM KENRICh,. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Noy. 22. 3w 


(NDIAN Ww 1 oD AT, & c. 


Just received at the New England Agricultaral Warehouse | 


and Seed Store, a few bushels of Indian Wheat, a new and 
very productive species of grain, 

Also, ftalian Spring Wheat. 

Also, A few bottles of Black Currant Wine, at $1,00 per 
bottle. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Nov. 8, 1837. 


FARM WANTED. 
A Farm is wanted containing from 40 to 75 acres of land, 


well stocked with fruit trees, with good buildings thereon, for | 
Enquire at the office of the New; 


which cash will be paid. 
Eng'and Farmer. 
Noy. &, 1837. tf 


CORN SHELLERS. 


Just reveived at the New England Agriculfural Warehouse. 


Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shel 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO. 


HOWARD'S PLOUGIS, 

Constantly for sale at the New England . Agricultural Ware- 
house it is hardly necessary to repeat th: % these ploughs are 
considered by our pri actical farmers to be the best plou ghs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. I atthe Brighton Fair. 


Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 








FOR SALE. ‘ 
: A Cow and Bull of the Durham short horn stock, for par- 
ticulars inquire of JoserpH Breck & Co. at the New 
England Farmer Office, 3w 


Mulberry trees | 


Splendid Paonies | 


MORUS* MULTICAULIS TREES. 
The subseriber has for sale 5,000 large Morus Trees, with fine 
| roots, from 2 to 3 years old, and from 3 to 6 feet high. ‘The 
wood is well ripe ned, the y have stood out until the first of 
November without being injured by the frost. ‘They have 
been taken up the past week and , vled ing Each tree will 
make from 10 to 20 cuttings without mjuring the roots, In 
all cases both wood and roots will be warranted to vegetate if 
properly managed by the purchaser. 
well calculated for the west and south, as they have become 
| nearly acclimated in this cold climate. 
any time between THI8 and spring. If ordered this winter, 
personal attention will be paid that they are not injured by 
the frost in moving. Communications may be addressed to 
|JoserH Breck & Co. (wherea sample ‘of the Trees may 
| be_scen) or to the act r. 
DANIEL CHANDLER, 


Superintendent of Boston Farm-school. 


They are admirably 


They can be delivered 


| Novy. 15. 

| CATALOGUE 

lof Forest Seeds and Tri . Furnished by William Mann, 
B ngror, Ve. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 

White Oak, Red Oak, White Bireh, Yellow Birch, White 

| Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 

sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 

White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswyod, 


}Common Elder. 


| 


| Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &e 
Orders may be addressee to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine, 
jor to JoserpH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural 
; Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 
Nov. 15, 1837 

PEAR. PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

| 500 Pear Trees ; 

| 1000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra 
| size — many of them have borne the past season ; 

| 300 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, and most of 
} them full of fruit this season;—Black Hamburgh, 
Sweetwater, &c 

} 20.000 Giant Asparagus Roots; 

1 5000 Wilmot’s carly Rhubarb, or Pie 
| duced. : 

Also,a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

All orders lett at this office, 
No. 25 Broad street, Boston, or with the subscriber, Cam- 
bridgeport, will meet with immediate attention. 

SAMUEL POND, 


Cambridgeport. 


Oct. 17. 


| SWEET IIERES. 

A fresh supply just received fiom the United Society of 
Harvard, Mass.— consisting of 
Pulverized SWEET MARJORAM. 

‘ SAGE. 
SUMMER SAVORY. 
| Pressed SUMMER SAVORY. 
} ‘6 SAGE, 
| For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 


Nov. 15. 


WINNOWING MILLS 


‘tant, lately intro- | 


IPRICES OF COUNTRY 


} 


| 
| 


s | 
ai Messrs. Sawyer & Pond’s, 


PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CAKE, WEEKLY 


! 


| FROM ro 
APPLES, barrel | 2 ov 1 On 
Brans, white, m . | bushel} ; 
ind ~  <o 
DERF. mess, barrel | 14 50/15 00 
No. st, ° : - | * 742 50/1800 
. pritve, . . . on H 10 ou 
DeEEsSWax.,(Amerne:n)  . pound | 7 7) 
CHURPFSE, now milk, . ‘ ‘ es 3 9 
FEATUERS, northern, eee<e, 2 | 
souTHem, geese, . ey, 10 , 
Fuax,Amercan,  . ; , . “ ,12 
Pisiv, Cox qu ntal | > 87 P00 
Firourn, Genesee, cash, barre! | go 30 1000 
Baltimore, loward street, ss 4 > 1025 
Baltinore, Wirarl, 2 ‘6 as ° ri 
° 1} 975 87 
, Alexandria, ° ° ° - } 10 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 
| ) tos 44 ’ 
southern fat yeilow | 12 114 
white, : . ve 1 ur 
> | ‘ 
Rye, northern, : ; a 
Bailey, ‘ ‘ 
Vats, northern, . (prime) “ | ) 
. bs . ; 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs }20 00 29 50 
hard pressed, . ° } 17 oo ;oOo 
llonry, J . Cuha eallon 1s 
Lops, Ist quality . , ss pound 8 
2d caalsts ze 5 6 
Lanny, Boston, ist sort, , ° . 9 10 
sottvorn, Ist sort, ° . | 2s 3 ou 
LEATHER, Philade!phia city tannage, | ) 30 
: | al 
ao country ao, | es } 24 45) 
: 3 
Ba'timore ¢ 5 do. ‘é 2 e7 
do. dry hid 
New York red helt, | ‘a on ea | 
Boston do. slaughter, i 66 20 21 
do dry hide, és | 2) | 
Lime, best sort, : ‘ ‘ cask | 37 90 
Mackeret., No. 1}. new ‘ i barrel | 98 10 00 
Peasren Parts, per ton of 2260 Ibs, cask | 275 2 37 
| Pork, Mass. taspeet. extra clear, . iharrel | 260 27 00 
Cieet trom other States . | 100 25 00 
Mess, - . , “ , 20 00 9 7) 
Serps, li ras Grass, ‘ P bushel wy, son 
Ried Top, ‘ ‘ : loo 37/ 100 
rash ° e ° ve | 2 50 4275 
Red Clover, northers pound | 14 15 
Southern Clover, , ‘ | 13 14 
Sink Cocuoons, (American) - " bushel 
PatnLow, tried ‘ i . . Ib 1! 12 
TRAZLes, Ist sort, : é pr. M. | 
| Woon, prime, or Saxony r es, } ound 0 55 
American, tall tile Oyo BY ‘ 15 17 
do, o-dthis do, = | 4\ 43 
do, 1-2 do ‘i. | 3 10 
do. l-band common } 3 13 
Pulled superfine, ; $ | 42 15 
I | 
oa sé " + 
d ~ 25 if 
z | 4 


| Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse | 


| and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. 

} commended by the committee at the late Fair. 

Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


© LOVE R SEE D. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NORTHERN CLOVER 
Nov. 1. 


Machine. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
| the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
; thena for the last two or three years. 


| JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO. 


Hale's Hiorse Power and Threshing 


b. ARGE GR APE VINES 

For sale by Samuel Downer, at his garden in Dorchester. 
Twentyfive large Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, they 
have borne for the last three years past one to three pecke 
each vine. Also large Sweetwater grape vines, 


Nov. 1, 1837. Bw 
GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BASE, 


Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
July 5. No. 7, Commerc ial Whe. 


This article was highly re- | 





PROVISION MARKET 


KETAIL PRICES, 


| Hants, warthern, ° ‘ pound 14 15 
southern, and western, + 13, 14 

Pork, whole bogs, ‘ . ve 9! 10 
PouLTRY, F ‘ pair 50, 100 
Burrer,(tub) . ‘ . lb. 20 23 
lump > ° 23 25 

Ecas, . . : dozen| 22] 23 
PeTATors, new . bushel 37 50 
CIipEeR, barrel $00) 350 








BRIGHTON MAR KE 7 oufeunne, Nov 20), 1837. 


Reported tor the New England Farmer. 


At Market 1600 Beef Cattle, 
and 1070 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Cattle—We quote Extra at $7 00-- 
First quality at $6 00 a 6 90 —Second quality $5 25a 
575.—Third quality $4 00 a 

Barrelling Cattle. “Mess $5 50—No, 
$4 50. 

Stores.—Yearlings $8 a 10—Two year old $15 a 20— 
Three year old $20 a 25. 

Sheep —We quote lots as follow—$l 50, $1 6 
$2 12, $2 20, 2 50 and &2 27 

Srwine ally ots to peddle at 7 for sows ‘and 8 for bar- 
5 for sOWS, and for barrows. 


100 Store 8, H000 Sheep, 


§ 25. 


5 00—No. 2 


rows at retail ; 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





NOV. 22, 1837, 























BPOSV Awe 


{From the Maine Farmer.] 





-----— —————— ——_————— 


17 The following piece, composed for the occasion, 
were sung at the Meeting House in Winthrop, on the 
second day of the Kennebec County Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s Cattle Show and Fair. 

ORIGINAL HYMN, 
In smiling Eden's peaceful bowers, 
’Mid streams, and plants, and varied flowers, 
Where guileless Eve and Adam knelt, 
A Heaven-instructed farmer dwelt. 


God gave him skill,—He taught the art 
Of husbandry ;—man’s rebel heart 

Not then, as now, inventions sought, 
To hasten time, and banish thought. 


Veterans in honorable care ! 

Though hard your toil, and though ye wear 
A plainer garb than fashion’s sons,— 

Your calling God ordained, and owns. 


Myriads there are, who live on wrong ;— 
Qn unrequited toil;—the strong 

Oppress the weak ;—ye turn the sod 
Yourselves,—and fear no power but God. 


O havpy husbandmen ! Survey 

Your goodly heritage ;—to day 

Give thanks,—with Autumn’s fruits around, 
Jehovah's name with praise be crowned. 


Ye see his wonders, that adorn 

Each varying season, night and morn ; 
Adore His power! Extol His grace 

In Christ! and humbly seek His face. 











Courage.—A proper definition of courage, is 
bravery, intrepidity. It is the opposite of pusil- 
lanimity or timidity. A man of this spirit never 
says, ‘There is a lion without—I shall be slain 
in the streets.” Possessed of religious herois:n, 
he is ready to strive with the world, the flesh and 
the devil. He who would conquer, must man. 
fully contend ; and he is the greatest hero who 
conquers himself, This trait of character, both 
in a natural and moral sense, should be diligently 
sought and cultivated. It is in no way so well 
obtained as by the promotion of piety in ourselves. 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 
righteous are bold as a lion.” Courage, though 
not so frequently called into requisition as some 
other qualities of the mind, is nevertheless of es- 
sential service. 

Independence.-—This means exemption from 
reliance on any one, er control by any one. When 
properly cherished and exercised it partakes of 
magnanimity in thought, feeling, and action. A 
pride of singularity in this, or an ostentatious dis- 
play of it, is not commendable. Would you pos- 
sess true independence of character, think and act 
for yourselves—never reject or adopt opinions or 
practices merely because others have rejected or 
adopted them, It has been said, ‘No man was 
ever great by imitation.’ ‘Therefore, take no opin- 
ion, pursue no course of conduct, on trust; be 
biased neither by passion nor prejudice in faith or 
practice, but believe and act on substantial evi- 
dence and sound principles, and in such a course 





be inflexible. Ever be willing, however, to hear 
suggestions from those who are entitled to defer- 
ence and esteem, and who do not coincide with 
you in feelings, But never sacrifice your own 
opinions and practices in accommodation to theirs, 
without full conviction that they are right, 

Perseverance.— By this is meant continued 
steadfastness or persistence in purpose and pur- 
suit. Jt is the opposite of fickleness or inconstan- 
cy in endeavor, and yet it is not bigotry nor obsti- 
nacy. A person possessed of this trait of charac- 
ter, is generally successful in what he attempts. 
‘True isthe motto, Perseverando vinces. Without 
perseverance, the most desirable object to be ob- 
i tained may fail, even after much exertion has been 
used to effect it. They who would win the prize 
must run, and never cease running till the race is 
over. Inevery pursuit, then, to which duty calls, 
notwithstanding the obstacles which may arise to 
hinder your progress, persevere even to its full 
accomplishment, You are now not aware what 
you will be able to perform. 'T'ry—remembering 
that whatever has been done, may be done again ; 
keep on trying, and success is almost certain. 

Dr Coggswell’s Letters to Students. 





INFIRMARY FOR DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS. 

From a small, unostentatious beginning, there 
has heen a very valuable institution forming in 
this city, which is perfeetly charitable in its char- 
acter, and therefore claims the attention and 
fostering influences of all benevolent people. It 
is an infirmary exclusively devoted to the poor 
who are suffering with diseases of the lungs. 

By consulting the bills of mortality, it is appar- 
-ent that pulmonary consumption has swept mul- 
titudes to the grave, ‘The causes producing this 
melancholy fatality are still operating, as they al- 
ways will in this variable climate, As the popu- 
lation increases, the mortality arising from various 
affections of the respiratory organs increases in a 
corresponding ratio, till the aggregate, in any giv- 
en year, in the large towns and cities of New Eng- 
land, and particulariy in Boston, preponderates 
over all others in the nomenclature. Believing 
that it was possible to offer some temporary, if 
not permanent relief to those whose circumstances 
forbid them, in all instances, that advice which 
their condition obviously requires, an association 
was forined expressly to meet this demand.—To 
this infirmary every one is welcome. The con- 
dition of the lungs is ascertained so tar as it has 
been found practicable by modern improvement 
and discoveries. Medicines are dispensed gratu- 
itously, and, in a word, nothing is omitted which 
can be of utility to the patient, A @harity based 
on this broad foundation, we trust will find favor 
with an intelligent community. Gentlemen of 
the city, the clergy, physicians—indeed all who 
sympathize with this class of sufferers—are invit- 
ed to direct them to the infirmary, with full con- 
fidence in the sxill and assiduity of the medical 
gentlemen who made a voluntary service of their 
labors, 

For the present the patients are examined and 
prescribed for in the east wing of the old stone 
Court House, on the first floor, entrance from 
Schoel street, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, from 12 to 1 o'clock. A_ suitable edifice 
will be selected, we trust within a reasonable 
tire, in which the intirmary will be permanently 
located. It would be an act of injustice to the 





citizens of Boston to doubt their willingness to 
provide some quiet, commodious building as soon 
as the business of this charity demands it, which 
cannot be tong, meeting as it does the entire ap- 
probation of every friend of suffering humanity. 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
— 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

The subscriber can furnish large and small quantities of the 
genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the 
most thrifty growth and matured wood. The trees are from 
two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the lowest prices, 
in proportion.to their size. ‘They will be packed so as to in- 
sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. 
Orders for not Jess toan one aiet will be delivered in New- 
York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- 
ford. October and November are the best months for trans- 
porting to the South and West. 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or 
Two Crop, Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &c. &c. 


WM. G. COMSTOCK. 
Hartford September, 1837. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS FROM CALCUTTA’ 

We have received a box of choice flower seeds from the 
celebrated Botanic Garden at Calcutta containing the seeds 
of 150 species of plants for the Greenhouse; said to be a fine 


collection. Price $15. 
Sept 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





| INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING out 
GAR 


RDENS, 

EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 

fCF7All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually 
attended to. July 26. 





STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultura) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 

Aug. 16, 1837. 


PEAR TREES. 

For sale at the Pomological Gardea, Dearborn street, North 
Salem, a great variety of Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. 
Orders directed to the subscriber will receive immediate at- 
tention. ROBERT MANNING. 

Oct. 25, 1837. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS,. 
The subscribers have for sale a few thousand superior Mo- 
rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of ou 
reasonable terms. Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 


Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty» ays from the time of subscribing, are en‘itled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents, 

(L>No paper will be sent to a distance, without pay men 
eing made in advannce. 
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